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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. X, 3. Whole No. 39. 

I.— ON THE CONCEPTION OF LOW COMEDY IN 
ARISTOPHANES. 1 

Readers of Shakspeare will readily admit that such a passage 
as Hamlet's advice to the players may be taken as the author's 
lecture to the house on the proprieties of acting. Multiply such 
passages, introduce them as freely as was permitted by so unparal- 
leled a degree of direct intercourse between author and audience 
as obtained in the Old Attic Comedy, and we should be able to 
gain a perception, partial indeed, but clear, of the poet's theory 
of dramatic art. In the plays and fragments of Aristophanes, 
expressions of opinion in regard to what things are creditable or 
legitimate in comedy, and what is not, occur in considerable num- 
ber. Yet no one, hitherto, has taken the trouble to collect them, 
or to dissect the plays themselves in order to test how much or 
how little coincidence may be traced between the playwright's 
principles and his practice. Such utterances, to be sure, may be 
considered extraneous deliverances. Why not confine ourselves 
to analyzing the eleven extant plays of our author, and whatever 
remains of the twenty -nine lost ones ? 

The true criticism, of course, is that which begins with Aris- 
tarchos, by explaining Homer from Homer alone. The creative 
mind is sensible of a corresponding impulse. An artist is not 
obliged to ask the world into his workshop. Michael Angelo 
burned his sketches. Works of art explain themselves ; we must 
learn their language. But the greatest artists have often been 
great teachers as well. Goethe, uncovering to view the secret 

1 An abstract of this paper appeared in the Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association for 1886. — B. L. G. 
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springs and workings of the poetic faculty, offsets Michael Angelo. 
And the Scholia Veneta, closely conned, will betray that even 
Aristarchos shared the inconsistency common to other leaders of 
thought. He, too, exclaimed his " Never, never ! " forgetting his 
deviations toward the track of Zenodotos or Krates of Mallos 
from the strait trail blazed by himself. The law is paramount, 
not absolute. Analysis cannot unravel every synthesis. How 
many hearers or performers of Wagner's Lohengrin, unacquainted 
with his writings, recognize the descent of the Sangreal in its 
wonderful ouverture ? The classical philologian and archaeologist, 
called upon to deal with fragments and torsos, corrupt texts and 
blunt replicas, with imitations of lost models, with parodies of 
originals now unknown, and caricatures of types forever defunct, 
can least afford to neglect casual revelations. It were different if 
the technical manuals known to antiquity, such as were written by 
some of the foremost architects, statuaries, painters, orators, poets, 
playwrights, had survived. As it is, the horizon must be scanned 
for the faintest beacon that can flash a saving ray through a murky 
fog. The most trivial anecdote should be thoroughly exploited. 
Apelles, asked why he had painted Tyche, the goddess of Chance, 
seated, tartly answers : olx eonjice ydp — because chance does not 
stand still. We all feel for the interviewer ; but this is not all. 
The more than Roman baldness of the allegory is in the manner 
of Apelles and his time. Let your eye fall upon some terra-cotta 
slab with figures whose action recalls the proverbial expression 
" to take time by the forelock," and if nothing controverts the 
notion of an allegory, you will think of Apelles, or since your 
slab is a piece of sculpture, of his contemporary and rival Lysippos. 
Now listen to a description by Himerios (Eel. XIV i) of a noted 
work by that statuary : " Lysippos was not only a cunning crafts- 
man, but also a brilliant thinker. Why, asks some one, what ideas 
did he ever put forth ? He inscribed Kairos (Time, or rather 
Moment) among the gods, and made his nature plain by its image, 
embodying it in a statue. As well as I can remember, the work 
is after this fashion. Fancy a boy of soft proportions on the verge 
of youth, with flowing locks from his temples to his forehead, but 
with the posterior portion of his head bald, his right hand armed 
with a knife, his left held over a pair of scales, with his ankles 
winged, not that he may float above the ground, but so that while 
seeming to touch the soil he may steal up deceitfully without 
pressing it." Like Kairos, possibly, the poet who so often and 
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lovingly alludes to the glistening cerebral surface that earned him 
the nickname 6 <pa\aKp6s, evasively as, borne along on wings of 
imagination lent him by his own Birds, and bearing the bar of his 
scene-shifter's balance nicely poised on the razor-edge of his wit, 
he may slip from under Metanoia's fingers, may offer to Pronoia 
a forelock by which she can seize and hold him. 

I find scattered through the plays of the great Aiginetan smiler 
passages I classify as follows : 

1. Plain statements of what is right and wrong in drama and 
comedy. 

E. g. <5XX cmoKpirtTeiv xph r ® irovrjpbv top ye jtohjti/j', 

Kal pfj irapdyew p-ijSi SiSdo-Keiv. rots fiev yap iratdaptouriv 

con SiSairxaXoy Saris <f>pd£ei, rots rjfimtjiv 8c noirfTai. 

naw hi) 8el xpyora \tytw rjfias. — Ranae, VV. IO53— IO56. 

What is wrong should be hid by an author. 

He should not by any means drag into light, or put on the boards what is wicked; 

For a teacher of children is he that instructs, while poets are teachers of grown 

folk. 
And hence we are bound to tell only the good. 

Or negatively : 

ov yap npenaSes e'ori r<p 8i8ao-Kd\m 
iaxaSia Kal rpwyahia tois Bewpevois 
irpo(ia\6vT , enl rovrais €it dvayKafeiv yeXdv* 

Plutus, vv. 797-799. 
For it is not meet in the author of a play 
To throw to his spectators figs and sweets, 
Making them laugh at this. 

2. Self-glorifications to the audience. 

One passage will supply both positive and negative example. 
His play comes on the stage, not with all manner of farcical tricks. 

aXX avTfj Kal rots eireo'tv 7rioTevovo~ eXrjXvBev. 

Kay a p.ev toiovtos dvfjp S>v iroiijrfis ov Kopa, 

old ipas {jqrS) 'gairarav Sis Kal rpls raUr elo-dytov, 

aXX del Kaivds ideas elo'Kpepap o~o<pi£op.ai, 

ov8ev aWtjkaitrtv 6/wias Kal ndo-as 8e£idy. — Nubes, W. 544—548. 

Reliant on itself alone, and what it may have said. 

And yet a poet such as I keeps still his level head, 

And never seeks to swindle you rehashing twice and thrice ; 

For every play that I produce brings something new and nice. 
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3. Censure of predecessors and rivals. 

In this, praise of himself is always implied, oftenest expressed. 
So he touches on the wretchedly careless performances of early 
comedy, in two fragments of the Danaids: 

6 \opbs h o>p\€iT hv ivayjrafL€VOs ddiridas Kal <TTp<0fiaT6&e<rfia t 
8ta/^a(r^aXi<raf avrov <rx€\i<riv Kal (pioKats Kal pa<pavt<riv. 

Kock, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, fr. 253. 

When the chorus danced in a costume of rugs eked out with pieces of ticking, 
With spare spareribs and sausage-strings and radishes under its armpits. 

ovtcos avrois arakanraiptos ^ rtoirjtris BieKaro. — Fr. 254- 
To such a degree was comedy then but a holiday task for the players. 

Or he accuses a contemporary of plagiarism : 

(K herrjs eprjs )(\avl8os Tpeis awXrjyiSas noiwv* — Fr. 54- 
Cutting from that mantle of mine three poor mantlets for himself. 

The verse is a Eupolidean; enough to identify Eupolis as the 
" three-coated knave." Perhaps he is alluded to in the " twice 
and thrice " of the lines just quoted ; if so, these lines, like the 
verses 

E#7toXis /lev rbv Mapiicav irpa>noTov napeikKvirev 

fKorpe'i^ay rovs fiptrepovs 'imrias kokos k<ikS>s. — NubeS 553) 554- 

On the stage his Marikas thus Eupolis brought with ill design, 
Palming off our play of The Knights misconceived in every line. 

were inserted in the revision ; for the Marikas, an attack on Hyper- 
bolos, which would seem to have been modelled by Eupolis too 
much on the lines of his jealous young rival's Knights, was per- 
formed two years later than the First Clouds (Schol. Ar. Nub. 
552). The Knights had been written in collaboration. It is quite 
likely that Aristophanes took a lion's share of the credit. Kirch- 
hoff thinks (Herm. XIII 292) that Eupolis took occasion to 
vindicate his authorship of the parabasis by inserting it, with 
slight alterations, in his own piece. Fritzsche, according to Kock, 
s. fr. 54, identified the other two pieces Aristophanes had in mind 
as copies of the Knights with the Golden Age — which was virtu- 
ally Mark Twain's and Dudley Warner's Gilded Age in a former 
state of existence, with Kleon in his prime for its special butt — 
and with the Autolykos. With Kock, I take exception to the 
pertinence of the latter piece. The pivotal figure of the Knights 
is that strange impersonation of the sovereign populace, twy- 
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natured Demos, who at the close is restored to his foretime glory. 
It is the Demoi of Eupolis, with its deliverance of the state from 
the incompetence of its politicians through the citation from Hades 
of the true statesmen, Solon, Miltiades, Aristeides, and Perikles, 
that, more than any other of his known pieces, resembles the 
Knights in conception — which does not prevent its having served 
as a model for so different a piece as the Frogs. Some palpable 
similarity must have existed to make the gibe of Aristophanes 
possible, although. I admit the justness of Cobet's remark (06s. 
crit. 66, 7) that the flings of comic dramatists are not to be taken 
" ad amussim." 

4. Before passing to another classification of the utterances, the 
sum of which I regard as having the value of a partial restitution 
of the poet's conscious literary creed, let me dispose of a cate- 
gory allied to my second and third, and which embraces commen- 
dation of kindred minds in the field of comic authorship. Krates 
is praised in a patronizing tone, ironically, for the cheap wit of his 
nonsense verses about ivory caviare, leather bott61s, and fleet- 
footed crabs : 

t)v peya.ri (3p5ip tn rpv yaSonoiopovo-iKf/ , 
rjviKa KpaTTjri re rdpi^os ek«pdvnvov 
Xapnpov iKow&v dnovoDs irapafiefiXripevov , 
akka T( Toiavd erepa pvpi eia\\l(ero. 

Fr.333, from Thesm. II. 

The musical farce of an earlier day was a precious dish what year 
Poor Krates tickled the general with his ivory caviare, 
Unticklishly concocted, for all it looked so bright, 
Like the thousand similar trifles he giggled with artless sleight. 

Compare fr. 29 of Krates himself, and Knights 537-539 : 

dlas 8e Kpdrijs opyas vpav r)vecr)(eTO ko.1 <rru<pe\typovs ' 
os roro op.iK.pas Sajnivijs vpas dpio-rifav aireirepnev , 
cmo Kpapfiordrov aroparos pdrrav dtrTeiordras imvoias. 

What caprices of yours poor Krates endured ! What derision and anger intense ! 

From you he had breakfasted often and well, albeit at little expense, 

With the nonsense-jingle that his clear voice could attune to the merriest sense. 

In the same way Magnes is commended, cordially enough, for 
the astonishing abundance of his resources in operatic stage-craft, 
Knights 520-525. 

Kratinos is unreservedly exalted for his tempestuous force, and 
this in verse that imitates so grandly the torrent flow of his, that I 
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am disposed to think Horace acknowledged its spell in his famous 
tribute to Pindar. We know that the epode " Beatus Me " is 
imitated from Aristophanes (compare the long fr. 387, from the 
Islands). 

E»t<j Kparivov fi€jxvr]jxtvos, oy noX\<p pevcras nor enaiva 

Sia tZbv acpeXav ireSiav cpptu, /cat rrjs o-rdo-eas napacrvpav 

i<f>6pei ray Spvs /cat ray irKaravovs (cat tovs f\Bpovs npodeXifivovS' 

Equites, vv. 526-528. 

Again, he remembers Kratinos, whose flow in the pride of his praise 
Came down as a flood on the valley, uptearing the trees from their base, 
And bearing his foes with the oaks and the poplars adrift on its face. 

Nor are his palpable hits in political song forgotten : 

Swat 3 ovk rjv iv crvfmocricp nXrjv' A a pot <rv /co7re8iAf, 

/cat" reKTOves tv7raXdp.oi>v vp.va>v' ovras r\v6r\o-tv e/cetyos. 

Eq. vv. 529, 530. 

When "I fain would steal" was the only song that any would call for at wine, 
Unless it were "Ask me no more"; for he blossomed and bloomed like a vine ! 



But the brilliancy of his former achievements also serves to place 
the dulness of his later efforts, his vapid A%>os, now that he is 
played out (the figure is elaborate; the author elsewhere speaks 

of yepovTfs iKKfKpovpJvoi, just as he says tov yap Tt^vafeti' f)p.hepos 

nvpapois, " for clever trickery we take the cake," Thesm. v. 94), 

w. 531-536. 

It is Euripides in whose mouth, in order to convict him out of 
it, Aristophanes puts his definition of the office of the poet: 

AI2. twos ovveKa xprj 6avp.afav SvSpa ■novnprpi ', 

EYP. bc£ioTr)TOs /cat vovdevias, on fieXriovs re woiou/to' 

tovs dv6pa>irovs iv rats iroXeaiv. — Ranae, VV. IO08— IOIO. 

AlSCH. Now what is the thing in a poet we ought to admire ? 
Eur. His wit, to be sure, and the teaching he does, whence citizens learn 
to aspire 
To the good in our towns. 

There is no flavor of " art for art's sake " about this, nor will it be 
found anywhere in Aristophanes. In the succeeding verses the 
effect of such plays as the Seven against Thebes and the Persians 
is dwelt on. All great poets, says Aischylos, have been great 
teachers as well, their works are storehouses of useful knowledge 
(Frogs 1013-1036). From Homer Aischylos took shining exam- 
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pies of virtues, the emulation of which is profitable to the state 
(1040-1042). With this the practice of Euripides is contrasted 
(1043-1046), and its evil influence is exposed (1047-105 1). To 
Euripides advancing that his subjects were given as he took them, 
the answer is that it is a poet's duty to cover and hide evil (1053, 
1054), for the reason that they are the teachers of the people 
(1054-1056, the lines quoted first of any). Treatment and words 
must comport with the greatness of the sentiments and thoughts 
to be expressed by them ; in this Aischylos is as successful as 
Euripides is deficient (1056-1064) : 

avdyicr) 
fifyaXav yvafiSip (cat hiavoiav l<ra koi ra prjfiara tiktciv. 

Is it Aristophanes or Matthew Arnold * that is extolling to us 
the important quality of " high seriousness," the tnrovdawTtjs wherein 
Aristotle 2 sought the distinction of poetry from prosy fact ? 

The poet can specify as well as he generalizes. Unlofty treat- 
ment does not command the respect essential to the moral effect 
of example (1064-1066). The quibbling spirit encouraged by 
Euripides has corrupted the younger generation ( 1069-167^). 
And then the charges against Euripides are recapitulated (1076- 
1098), especially as regards the physical degeneracy of the 
"jeunesse dor6e" of Athens. The picture drawn of it is an anti- 
thesis to the promises made to Pheidippes on condition of his 
accepting the guidance of the AUatos \6yos (Clouds 1002-1014), 
and a parallel to the alternative there described (Clouds 1015- 
1023). Aristophanes' conception of corporeal beauty is, like his 
political, social, and literary views, an archaizing one ; the sculp- 
tured figure of Aristion, who was possibly a body guardsman of 
Peisistratos, or the similar one from Ikaria, which Mr. Carl D. 
Buck publishes in the March number of the American Journal of 
Archaeology for this year, will best illustrate his description of the 
ideal, old-time Athenian physique. 

The comic poet, if he too is to be a teacher, must have a policy 
to advocate before his people. The best exposition of Aris- 

1 " The superior character of truth and seriousness, in the matter and sub- 
stance of the best poetry, is inseparable from the superiority of diction and 
movement marking its style and manner. The two superiorities are closely 
related, and are in steadfast proportion one to the other." — Matthew Arnold 
in his Introduction to Ward's English Poets. 

2 Aristot. de arte poetica 9 : tyOwaoty&iTepov Kal GirovdaiSrepov Troiqois laroplat; 
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tophanes' policy is the parabasis of the Acharnians, that is to say, 
the 7rapdpao-K kut ii-oxrjv (vv. 628-658). Impelled to declare him- 
self by the accusation of having satirized Athenian institutions in a 
malicious and unpatriotic fashion, in the play " The Babylonians " 
(vv. 628-632), he recounts his good deserts, which are well under- 
stood abroad (vv. 633-658). He claims credit for having cured 
the Athenians of their guileless susceptibility to interested flattery, 
a weakness that often made them victims of wily strangers (vv. 
633-641), and for making his fellow-citizens aware of what is going 
on in the subject cities (v. 642). The poet is actuated by public 
spirit, he advises things that are for the good of the city (v. 656, 
as in the Wasps, vv. 1017 and 1037, and the Peace, vv. 759, 760). 
His doctrines are called by their promulgator " the right " (ra 
SUaia, Eq. v. 510, Ach. vv. 645, 655 ; to eS ical to SIkmov, 661), " the 
best" (ra PeXriarra, Ach. v. 658), or " those of the best" (Eq. vv. 
507-510), or merely "lots of good things " (Ach. v. 656), which 
he proposes to himself to inculcate without wheedling, offering of 
bribes, or humbug (Ach. v. 657), trickery or flattery (Ach. v. 658). 
He will be and is plain (Vesp. v. 1015), frank (Nub. v. 518), and 
true *(Nub. v. 519), no respecter of person provided his onslaught 
be a justifiable one (Vesp. vv. 1025-1028), not open to corruption 
by bribes (Vesp. v. 1036). He boasts in many passages of his readi- 
ness to show that he has the courage of his convictions ; to declare 
what is right in mid-Athens is a risky business, yet he did so, and 
earned a reputation abroad by so doing : 

irapeKivhvvevu tlirttv iv 'Adqvalots ra Sixain. 

ovra 8' avrov ircpl ttjs rdX/iijr iJ'Sjj iroppa kKcos fact, kt\. 

Ach. vv. 645, 646. 

roKpa Te Xe'yetv ra dinaui, 

Kal yevvaias npos rbv Tv<j>£> x <0 / ,€ ' *«' tt)" epi<i>Xr)v. 

Eq. w. 510, 511. 

In the Acharnians already, he bravely threatened to chop Kleon 
to pieces for the benefit of the knights (Ach. vv. 300, 301), and 
defied him, confident in a just cause (vv. 659-664). And his per- 
formance must have given him immense satisfaction, to judge by 
such grandiloquences as he uses whenever he refers to the fray ; 
so Wasps 1029-1036, where it is assimilated to the combat of 
Herakles with the Trojan shark or the Lernaean hydra, it is hard 
to tell which. It is well known how he actually was obliged to 
act the part of the Paphlagonian in the Knights in person, because 
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no actor dared to put on the portrait mask of Kleon that he 
required it to be played in : so he brags in his next piece of how 
he made bold to strike the monster in the paunch, though too 
generous to jump on him when he was down (Nubes, vv. 549, 550). 
The admission that he got a horsewhipping for the first attack 
sheds a queerish light on this noble impulse ; of course he denies 
that he gave bonds to keep silent (Vespae, vv. 1284-1291), although 
shamefully deserted by those who should have supported him — 
to punish them he boxed up his jokes for a brief while. But his 
war upon the sophists and idle speculators, socialists and lawless 
conspirators, those fevers of the body politic, was equally meri- 
torious, almost. The alarm of these people was great when they 
saw that Aristophanes had risen up against them, a powerful 

a\t£iKaKos rrjs ^o>par rrjo&€ KaOapTr/s (v. 1043)- 

The more shame on his people to fail him at this juncture, i. e. to 
place the Demijohn of old Kratinos and the Konnos of Ameipsias, 
trivial plays, before their champion's Clouds (Vespae, vv. 1037- 
1050), the best comedy ever played, its author assures them. With 
Aristophanes, his last-performed piece is always his best, with the 
sole exception of the play on which the curtain is lifted ! 

All this may seem to have very little bearing on the subject of 
low comedy, but it is the necessary prelude to an intelligent col- 
lection of the direct references to whatever was classed under that 
head by the author of the Knights and the Birds. It is his con- 
ception of low comedy I would apprehend and examine, not my 
own. The proof of what I have just said is found in the parabasis 
of the Peace: 

. . . d<pe\a>v <a<a km fpdprov Kal fiapokoxfvpar dyevvri, 

('■Kolr]<re rf'^cijf /j,eyd\i]v f/piv Kanvpyaxr oiKoBoftrj<ras 

iirvriv peydkois Kal Biavolats Kal aKatfijiaoiv ovk dyopaiois, 

ovk IBiaras dvOpamuTKovs KapxaBav ovcV yvvaiKas, 

aXX HpaKkeovs opyqv Ttv €)(a)V Toio~i /ieyicrrots eVe^et^e* . . . 

Pax, vv. 748-752. 

By leaving aside the disgrace of the stage, low farce and the quips of the mart, 

He founded and built us a structure of stone, a truly magnificent art ; 

For he cast great thoughts in magniloquent form, neither found half his jokes in 

the gutter, 
Nor cared to attack with his weapons of wit small fry and the feminine 

flutter; 
But fired with the ardor that Herakles felt he attempted the hardest of labors. 
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Then follow the verses from the Wasps describing his great con- 
flict with the hydra from the stinking tanner's vat (Peace 752- 
759= Wasps 1030-1036, with few slight verbal alterations). We 
see that on his pre-eminence in the virtues and merits he ascribes 
to himself rests his claim to be considered the founder of the ri\ v1 \ 
lieydXr), of the grand style in comedy. His are the new plots and 
clever conceits that his hearers ought to carry home and put with 
the quinces between the folds of the articles of dress in their 
clothes-presses, so that they may keep the aroma of his wit about 
them (Wasps 1051-1059). His is the mystic choir that will have 
nothing to do with whomsoever the ponderous Kratinos has not 
initiated to the pure service of Bakchos, with whosoever, knowing 
not the orgies of the nobler Muses, rejoices in vulgarities intro- 
duced out of place (Ranae, vv. 354-358). 

Now for the incuse reverse of this Capuan medal. To learn 
his negative merits, let us begin with the enumeration of the 
ignoble vulgarities, farcical business, and other evils happily sifted 
out and thrown away as not comporting with the high seriousness 
of this grand style, this new gospel of comedy, of which Aris- 
tophanes is the evangelist. It is the prelude to his more positive 
deserts in the same parabasis of the Peace : 

a£tos elvai (pr)cr evXoylas (Kyd\r)S 6 8M<rKa\os f/pS>v. 

irptoTov ju€f yap tovs dvTtiraXovs povos dvBpamwv KaT€irav<rev 

€tff tci paKta o~K<o7rTovras aet, Kal tois (pOetpo'lv iroXtpovvras ' 

tovs 8' 'HpaKXeas tovs pdrrovras, Kal tovs ircivwvras exeivovs 

l^rjXaa a.Tijicao'as npayros, Kal tovs SovXovs irapeXvo-^v 

tovs <f>fvyovras Ka^airaT&vras Kal TviTTopcvovs emVijSer, 

ovs e£tjyov KXdovras ael, Kal tovtovs eweKa tov8i, 

In' 6 aivBovKos o-Ka>^as avrov ray irKrjyas, etT dvepovro, 

& KaKoSaipov, tI to iepp. eirades ', patv vorpt^iy €io-epa\ev o-oi 

els Tar irXevpas rroWrj arpaTta Ka8(v8por6pi]o-e to vayrov ', 

Pax, vv. 738-747. 

So even his rivals were forced to " reform altogether " the low 
comedy whose principal method of provoking laughter was the 
constant and wearisome employment of farcical stock scenes and 
properties, rags and lice, the Epicharmian figure of Herakles 
gorging himself and wagging his ears, or ravenously hungry, slaves 
cheating their masters outrageously, or chased and beaten, then 
brought in blubbering to be butts for wrought jokes by a com- 
rade: Poor fellow, was it a cat-of-nine-tails that invaded your ribs 
with superior numbers and devastated your back ? 
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What a vivid vision this sample-list gives us of the nature of 
(t>opros, to fyopriKov, or if <j>opTtnr) Kaixa&la, as it is severally styled. But 
suppose we take another one, found in the prologue-argument of 
the Wasps : 

SAN. (f>epe wv kotchto) tois dearals rbv \6yov, 
okty ard V7ret7ru>v 7rpS>Tov avToiaiv toSi, 
pqbev trap rjfiwv irpotrboKav Xiav peya, 
prj8 av yiXara Meyapo&ev KeKKeppivov. 
r)pZv yap ovk ear oSre napv ex tpopfu&os 
bov\a> biappmrovvre Tois BeapevoK, 
ovff 'HpaKXfjs to betnvov e^anarmpevos, 
ovb avdis evaae'hyaivop.evos 'Evptirtbijs 
ovb el KXemv y eXapijft rrjs tvxis X&P iv > 
aZ6is rbv avrbv avbpa p.vTTayrevo~opev. 
aXX eo~Tiv rjplv Xoyiblov yvayprjv exov, 
vpav jiev avrwv ou^t bei-i&repov, 
KiaprpSias be qboprtKrjs <TO(j)a>Tepov. — Vespae, W. 54~ 66. 

Mark that Aristophanes descends in the Wasps from the too lofty 
level of the intangible Clouds to a bid for popular appreciation, 
but not to the catch-penny devices of the farcical comedy. And 
what may these be? Megarian jokes, not imitations of the early 
Megarian comedy, a fiction Wilamowitz has exploded, but 
ridicule of their Dorian neighbors, always pleasing to Athenian 
ears, in one category with which belongs the brace of slaves that 
scatters nuts from a basket among the audience, belongs Herakles 
choused out of his dinner, would belong the repetitiousness of 
making Euripides do duty, again as the butt of the author's wit, 
or of making another onslaught on Kleon. This shabby custom 
of scattering fruits is again reprehended on the occasion of a show 
offering for the recovery of sight by Plutos (see vv. 768, 769) : 

TYNH. <pepe wv, vofios yap e<m, to Karaxvapara 

ravrl Karaxea <rov Xajiovoa. IIA. pr/SafiHs. 

Plutus, vv. 789, 790. 
Again : 

TYNH. tlr ov^l be£ei brjra tu KaraxvcfiaTa ; 
IIA. evbov ye irapa ttjv earriav, &o-irep vopos ' 

eneiTa <a\ rbv cpoprov eKCpvyoi/iev av. 

Plutus, vv. 794-796. 
The author always contrives to work some unexpected joke out 
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of the KaTaxvo-para, however, the occurrence of which in so many 
plays was the pretext for the fig-scramble diversion. They are 
to him what a hat of peculiar individuality is to Dr. Holmes, an 
irresistible object to wreak his wit upon. Often it is but the merest 
ghost of an allusion, unintelligible out of its context ; often the 
reader is but permitted to guess at an actor's significant look or 
movement. Yet the incomparable poet himself evidently stooped 
to this execrable trick once, if not oftener, as may be seen from 
Peace 959-972, where the servants of Trygaios throw barley 
spelt and splash water on the house, and that in immoderate 
quantities. Of course, the preacher had to kick over the traces 
once in awhile, if only to give his moralizings a new lease of life 
with the old joke. If introducing the torch as a coercive in the 
Lysistrata (1216-1218, compare 1221) is deprecated as <f>opn<6v, 
farcical, and one of the distinctions of the Clouds is the suppres- 
sion, in its performance, of torches and inarticulate howls, it is 
only from the singeing that follows the shaving of Mnesilochos by 
Euripides in the Thesmophoriazousai (236-248), accompanied with 
his shouts of pain, that we obtain a true perception of the laugha- 
bleness of this sort of buffoonery. " I am scornfully amused," if 
I may quote Ruskin in this assemblage, at any one who should 
know his Aristophanes as thoroughly as Kock taking him 
as seriously as he does (see the notes to the prologue of the 
Frogs 1-18, in his edition of the play). With genius, especially 
when it is sportive, glaring inconsistencies are a matter of course. 
In that passage, if anywhere, the moralizing is hardly more than 
a hook from which to hang the very vulgarities, the PapoXoxeipaTa 
ayewrj, so severely condemned. Aristophanes plays a double part, 
he is both the god who forbids his slave to complain of his load 
(vv. 3-5), and the slave that hastens to ejaculate the precise words 
(vv. 20 and 30) he has just been forbidden to employ. But to 
complete the list of things and doings peculiar to the low comedy 
of Aristophanes, having noted these forbidden words and inarti- 
culate expressions of loaded slaves, I turn to another compre- 
hensive passage, already quoted from : 

ws - de oaxjipav tori <pvo~ei vnfyavB fjris irpS>Ta fiev 
ovBev %\6e payjtafievr) (TKvtivov Kadcipevov, 
epvBpbv c£ aKpov, iraxv, tois iraihiois iv rj yeXas ' 
ovd' €0~Ka>y]r€ tovs <pa\aKpovs, ovd* KopBax €?\kvo'€v, 
ovS( irpeo-(3vTr]s 6 \tytov Tilnrj ttj @ctKTr)p£a 
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TV7TT(i rov napovr , acpavlfav irovrjpa (rKm/ifiara, 
ov8 cl<Trj£e 8a8as e\ova , ov8 iov ioii /3oa, 
dXX airy kcu rots eirtoiv jtiotcuovo- ikijKvdev. 

Nubes, vv. 537-544. 

The new features in this description of things avoided in the Clouds, 
characteristic, like the poor jokes, beatings, and inarticulate howls 
already touched upon, of the <popnKrj K<op.a8la, are the survival on the 
stage of the phallus and the obscene dance cancan-kordax, and one 
of lighter weight, though not to be condoned by a poet whose 
own head had grown beyond the hair-line, viz. heartless allusions 
to the baldheads. The juxtaposition of the cancan-kordax proves 
that the perennial reflections of our own comic papers on the same 
subject are a true Attic survival ! Indecencies, generally, come 
under the same head of <p6pros, and are more than once condemned 
on this account, as Vespae, vv. 1173-1176, Eccl. v. 371, where the 
condemnation is faint, or Nubes, vv. 293-297 ; they should be left 
to the rpvyoSalfioves, who are identical with the 3v8pes (poprtKoi, of 
whom Phrynichos is chief. Of him Aristophanes speaks as of the 
patron saint of the kordax (Wasps 1490) ; it is from him that 
Eupolis copies this feature, together with the drunken old woman 
that introduces it in the Marikas (Clouds 553-556) ; it is his name 
that heads the triumvirate of farcical playwrights in the prologue 
of the Frogs : <bpvvixos . . . kcu Avkk Kaueiijrias. Ameipsias is again 
branded as an an/p cpopriKos in the Clouds, with the great Kratinos 
himself, who, galled perhaps by the taunts in the Knights, had 
roused himself to administer a signal defeat to Aristophanes and 
the Clouds on its first performance (Clouds, Argument V) : 

etr dv€^o>povv vn dvdpS>v <popriK<ov 

i)TTi/0eif, ovk a^ios &v. — Nubes, VV. 524, 525. 

What happened ? I departed beaten, upon my word, 
By writers of low comedy, improperly preferred. 

In fine, not a word of censure for the writings of rivals and not a 
self-glorification in the whole of Aristophanes but contributes to 
draw more and more sharply, to make more and more distinct, the 
line that divides the low comedy, that of his predecessors and 
rivals on the comic stage, from the grand, which is his own. At 
the first blush, to be sure, accusations of plagiarism like that flung 
at Eupolis, or the malicious comment on the theft of a figure about 
eels by certain other imitators (Clouds 559), would hardly seem 
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to be tantamount to a characterization of the pieces in which they 
occurred as partaking of the nature of low comedy. With Aris- 
tophanes, however, they are. The stock scene, the stale joke, the 
stolen plot and figure, are (popmcd. 

oxjt€ iroirjraiai yap 

tnefajpois 6 Sijpos rjderai Kaarc/jupcmv. — Fr. 579' 

For the people takes 
Small pleasure in poets hard-rooted in a rut. 

His pride is based on having broken with all this : 

ov yap TtBepev top dyfitpa rdi/oV top rponop 
Stanep Teas §v, aK\a Kaiv5>p npayparmp. 

Fr. 528, from the Telemessians. 

The reason even his genius attacked comic composition in the 
firm conviction that it was the most difficult of all arts — voplfap 

KG>iMp8o&i8ao~Ka\Lap uvat \a\eiroyraTov epyop airdprav, Ecjuites, V. 5*6 — is 

his unwillingness to make it easy by letting his reputation depend 
on his skill at tricks he despised : 

\6ym yap r)ya>vi£6p.to6 , ?/?yoi(n 8 otJ. 

Fr. 529, e restitutione Bergkii. 
On words, not on stage business, we depended. 

Of course, Aristophanes must not be taken too seriously. He 
cracked his ancient or vulgar jokes with perfect equanimity. The 
old grammarians, who had his originals before them, were able, 
as a modern one is not, to point out his petty stealings, e.g. Schol. in 

Thesmoph. adv. 215, ra yepeia 8e Tavra tXa/Sev e< to>p 'iSaiap Kparipov, 

one of the very Mpes (popTucol of the moralizing plagiarist. But 
after all, a conscious ideal as laboriously kept in view as Aris- 
tophanes occasionally betrays his was kept, even in the routine 
elements of his stage-craft — 

dXX i£dyer , « ti (ptXciT , opxovpepot 6vpa£e 
vpds Ta\i . tovto yap ovSeis ira> irdpos Seftpaicep, 
opxovp-fpov SoTis djnjXXa^ev x°p°" Tpvytabmp. 

Vespae ^S^S?- 

So tread it along, if you like, and dance away to doorwards 
As quick as you can ; for as yet no play had this conclusion, 
Or author of comedy dared dismiss his chorus dancing. 

will leave its trace. Certainly none will deny that the success of 
Aristophanes' endeavor to 
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prjpard t€ Kopyjrd Kai naiyvi imhuKvvvai 

irdvr an aKpofaarlav tcdwb Kava^tvadrav. — Fr. 699- 

Produce or delicate phrase or bright conceits 
Fresh from the modelling stand and bellows' snout. 

was at least proportionate, to accept Matthew Arnold's equation 
between a writer's substance and his style, to the happy medium 
he claimed for the diction he had modelled on that of Euripides ; 
comp. his characterization by Kratinos as eipimSapia-To(j)aviCa>v, 
Euripidaristophanes, as it were, and fr. 471, from the Tent Strikers : 

Xpiofiai yap afiroS rov (rroparos t$ crrpoyyvKw, 
tovs vovs 8 dyopalovs tjttov fj Ktivog ?roi5. 

I use the roundness of his mouth ; my thought 
I try to keep less every-day than his. 

as he himself defines it: 

8id\eKTOV ex 0VTa p*vr]v ir6\e<os, 

o\St dareiav viro6r)\vTcpav 

otfr dvekevBepov viraypoiKorepav. — Fr. 685. 

Mine is the middle language of the town, 
No feminine prattle super-citified, 
Nor country swains' rude speech. 

Alfred Emerson. 



